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TEACHING IDEAS IN: THE 
AENEID 


By Jouxn Rowe WorkMaAN 
Brown University 

N THE belief that a good curricu- 

lum for undergraduates must con- 
stantly be examined and appraised 
for its ideals and its impact, the fac- 
ulty of Brown University 1g53 1n- 
stituted, with a generous grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation, an experi- 
mental pattern of courses for fresh- 
men and sophomores. This curriculum 
is known as “The Identification and 
Criticism of Ideas.” Now in the sixth 
vear of operation under the grant, the 
courses comprised in it symbolize, a 
return to the type of education prev- 
alent in the Renaissance, when one 
or another central classic out of clas- 
sical antiquity came in for intensive 
and vigorous study and examination. 
Under the leadership first of Presi- 
dent Henry M. Wriston and later of 
President Barnaby C. Keeney, who 
was Dean of the College when the 
program was initiated, this curricu- 
lum has sought to emphasize certain 
great classics which are landmarks 
within an area or discipline of study, 
classics which represent significant 
original lines of thinking, classics 
which have challenged the popular 
mind as well as the critical thinker. 
The experiment has been conceived 
of as a curriculum of depth rather 
than of breadth; it is as such that it 
has functioned, whether concerned 
with the accuracy of thinking and 
the demonstrated evaluation of the 
natural sciences, with the role of man 
in society, or with the spiritual dig- 
nity of man, his tastes, and his ability 
to think and make choices. 

Classes are limited to twenty stu- 
dents seated around a specially de- 
signed hexagonal table, so that each 
student may see the others during 
discussions. As the name of the pro- 
gram signifies, the class hour is spent 
on ideas, their identification and 
phenomena and evaluation. The func- 
tion of the teacher is that of a mod- 
erator; he can launch the discussion, 
though students generally assume the 
initiative in this respect. There are 
no lectures. The teacher is free, how- 
ever, to control the discussion so 
that the maximum pedagogical value 
may be derived from the central 
classic. As each course is one aca- 
demic vear in length, great value is 
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DIDO AENEAE 
By Joun kK. Cosy 
Phillips Academy. Andover, Mass. 
Omnis dulcedo vitae 
Inest mulieribus, 
Quae serviunt perite 
Viris fidelibus. 


Sed feminam amantem 
Si quis decipiat, 

Gehennam conflagrantem 
Iste percipiat. 


placed on the associations which ac- 
crue from this student-faculty rela- 
tionship, emphasizing, as it were, the 
ancient Socratic technique. Ina 
larger sense the teacher is responsible 
for his course; it is he who deter- 
mines its subject; his is the responsi- 
bility to perceive the most expedi- 
tious ways for the ideas within the 
classic to be developed; for him the 
greatest challenge comes in so direct- 
ing the discussion that the students 
themselves may discover issues on 
which to sharpen their critical and 
dialectical faculties. ‘ 
These are not survey courses. From 
the time students emerge from sixth 
grade they have been zealously en- 
gaged in surveying trends and move- 
ments and withal acquiring masses of 
information and facts in the belief 
that this subject matter has tremen- 
dous pertinence to a vocation or pro- 
fession. If a college is not alert, this 
trend will continue for four more 
vears, and society will be flooded 
with even more bright people who 
do not possess the ability to think 
critically. The first two years of col- 
lege we regard as a crucial phase in 
education, and in these experimental 
courses in ideas we believe we have 
found an excellent vehicle for mak- 
ing students think, for driving them 
to reflect upon the meaning of their 
accumulated experiences, for enabling 
them to perceive the processes which 
a first-rate thinker or artist out of the 
past has employed in facing up to 
some of the problems they are likely 
to encounter themselves. There is, 
moreover, an important discipline in 
exposing students to the motivations 
which led an Adam Smith to origi- 


nate the science of economics in The 
Wealth of Nations, a Charles Darwin 
to evolve some of the principles of 
modern genetics in his Origin of 
Species, a Freud or a Pavlov in psy- 
chology, a Plato or a de Tocqueville 
in political theory. For each area of 
study there can be found at least one 
central classic. In addition to the im- 
pact which these classics have mezde 
upon man’s practical and theoretical 
knowledge, students are brought face 
to face with the manner of the think- 
er’s presentation, with his technique, 
his personality, and even his enthus- 
iasm. 

Aristotle’s Nicomachean — Ethics 
served as the central classic for the 
original course in this experimental 
curriculum the Department of 
Classics at Brown. Subsequently the 
Iliad was introduced as the classic for 
another course the experiment; 
here the emphasis was more strongly 
literary and less political in implica- 
tion than that in Aristotle. Recently 
a course in the ideas of Herodotus 
and Thucydides has been introduced. 

For the last four years there has 
also been offered in this program a 
course entitled “Human Destiny in 
Vergil’s Aeneid.” At the outset there 
Was some apprehensiveness lest, be- 
cause of the very nature of the title, 
the great idea be identified before 
the subject could be properly pur- 
sued. The problem has not arisen, for 
the richness of Vergil’s ideas and 
their implications and timeless perti- 
nence militate against isolating the 
chief idea as “human destiny” alone. 
The title in itself does, however, pro- 
voke discussion about Vergil’s aims, 
their meaning and validity. Our ob- 
jective was a thorough reading of the 
Aeneid (and the Eclogues and 
Georgics) with the end of identify- 
ing Vergilian ideas separating 
these from other ideas originating in 
classical antiquity. These ideas in 
turn are criticized in the light of the 
students’ own maturing experience. 

Early in the first year of operation 
it became evident that Vergilian ideas 
could be divided into four main cat- 
egories; here we should make the 
qualification that each year emphases 
vary as the participating group of 
students sets its own criterion of 
evaluation. Annually aesthetic ideas 
are perhaps the first to be perceived, 
and our initial reading of the epic 
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serves to arouse a formal interest in 
its composition. Cognate reading 
from other epics (/liad, Odyssey, 
and Paradise Lost) has provided sup- 
plementary material about epic poe- 
try, but it has been the students 
themselves in contact with the Aeneid 
who have forged these aesthetic 
ideas. Considered have been such 
problems as metre and rhetoric, dra- 
matic implications, economy of char- 
acters, relation of narrative to epic, 
similes, and images. Here the students 
are concerned with the story, and 
we have found that this is the most 
logical level upon which to proceed, 
for these lowerclassmen come to 
college with some experience in their 
background derived from literature, 
be it narrative poetry, drama, or the 
novel. This is the most elementary 
step in the study of the Aeneid. Ex- 
amination of its subject matter and 
form and the application of develop- 
ing critical standards by the students 
invariably arouse some ruthless criti- 
cism of the Vergilian creative proc- 
ess. Essays like T. S. Eliot's The 
Idea of a Classic and Mark van Dor- 
en’s chapter on Vergil in The Noble 
Voice assist in deepening a critical 
attitude. One observation may be per- 
tinent: consideration of Vergil’s 
seventh book, its function, its con- 
tents marks the nadir of esteem for 
Vergil during the academic year. 
More than once also the criticism 
has been advanced that Vergil should 
have ended his epic at the tenth 
book. 

In the second sphere of ideas stu- 
dents examine what might be termed 
the metaphysical: of what does Ver- 
gil consider reality to consist, or— 
we might phrase it— how real does 
Vergil consider the fortunes and 
burdens of life to be? More espe- 
cially, here the chief concern is Ver- 
gil’s treatment of the problem of 
evil and the nature of suffering. As 
cognate reading the Book of Job, 
Sophocles’ Philoctetes and Aeschy- 
lus’ Prometheus Bound, and some 
English or Russian novel serve to 
emphasize these ideas as common 
problems in life. This is an area of 
thought to which lowerclassmen in 
college come unprepared or unaware. 
Vergil’s treatment of the problem of 
suffering and his attempt to deal with 
the problem of evil through gods, 
men’s actions, and the state of the 
universe make the Aeneid an admir- 
able point of departure for such dis- 
cussion. The epic is rich fare for 
consideration of the chief end of 
man, as conceived by a Roman, re- 
flecting, in the process, numerous 
classical and Biblical positions. Inter- 


esting is the reaction of students, as 
Vergil helps them to think for the 
first time about the meaning of life 
itself. 

A third area of ideas might be 
termed the ethical or political: tantae 


VERGIL’S BIRTHDAY 
The great Roman poet Vergil was 
born on October 15, 70 B.C. Why 
not celebrate his birthday, in Latin 
class, club or assembly? 


molis erat Romanam condere gentem, 
a text which continues foremost 
among the discussions of the year. 
Is the Aeneid a political document? 
How fully is Aeneas made to con- 
form with the author’s concept of 
a national hero, and how much 
Augustan idealism is there in’ the 
Aeneid? The brotherhood of man, 
natural and statutory law, legal train- 
ing at Cremona, the expansion of the 
early Roman Empire—these provide 
bases for discussion of Vergilian 
principles. In this area the study of 
the Aeneid moves from a humanity 
to a social study, and collateral read- 
ing ranging from the Melian Debate 
in Thucydides to Livy the 
Twelve Tables has been found useful 
in stimulating and provoking discus- 
sion of the Aeneid as a form of his- 
torical expression. 

A fourth area of concentration 
may be called, for want of a better 
term, mythological. This area 
abounds in ideas, and it is an area 
about which the handbooks—chief 
cause for criticism from students in 
the course since handbooks invariably 
contain considerable material which 
has been taken for granted since the 
Middle Ages and is presented as the 
final truth—are strangely silent. Re- 
ligious customs out of antiquity, 
symbolism, the science of numbers, 
aetiology, Celtic influences on Ver- 
gil, primitive cult-worship, the emo- 
tions vs. the intellect, the history of 
the Etruscans—these are a few of 
the oddments which the enquiring 
mind stirs up in a close appraisal of 
the Aeneid, an appraisal where lan- 
guage, image, thought, and purpose 
are inalienably associated. Snakes, 
bees, the number ‘“3°—these are a 
few Vergilianisms which challenge the 
undergraduate’s curiosity. Robert 
Graves’ volumes on the Greek myths 
are handy starting points for such 
investigation, though students, once 
fired up about this layer of mysti- 
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cism and legend, will not be content 
until they have explored such ex- 
tremes as Broch’s Death of Virgil 
and Lewis Spence’s Minor Traditions 
of British Mythology. The Golden 
Bough, for instance, and the place of 
mistletoe in Northern European 
mythology and religion are subjects 
which students are loathe to drop 
even after two weeks of reflective 
study and discussion. | do not have 
to mention Gates of Horn and Ivory 
or the eleven pyschic states which 
the Vergilian Dido reveals or why 
the Golden Bough is separated cunc- 
tantem. The fecundity of Vergilian 
vocabulary with its allegorical and 
philosophical overtones might well 
be the subject for an experimental 
course by itself. 

This close analysis and reading of 
the Aeneid has shown that each book 
has in it a dominant idea, e.g., 
“treachery” in Book Il and “revela- 
tion” in Book VI. Each of these 
great ideas can be translated into the 
experience spirit of =a man 
charged with responsibilities for life 
and in eternity. To identify the ideas 
in the first place and then to relate 
them to each other and to subsidiary 
ideas make for uncommon. motiva- 
tion; students are not slow or back- 
ward in making their convictions evi- 
dent in this process. It is exciting to 
observe the interpretation of ideas as 
each student brings himself to test 
Vergil in the light of his own experi- 
ence, and, conversely, to examine his 
own conscience in the light of Ver- 
gilian precept. At the beginning of 
each academic year students seek to 
identify Vergilian ideas with those 
sentential touchstones which dot the 
epic, e.g., vescia mens hominum fati 
sortisque futurae / et servare modum 
rebus sublata secundis. Closer and 
more mature examination of these 
lines, while emphasizing Vergilian 
rhetoric and the fondness which all 
Latin authors have for this phenome- 
non, reveals aesthetic and philosophi- 
cal implications that deepen in mean- 
ing as the student grows intellectu- 
ally. 

In addition to discussion of ideas 
and issues as they arise from the 
reading of the Aeneid, the class hour 
may be given over to debates upon 
controversial issues as the students 
perceive them. There are reports on 
pertinent classical works which the 
students read in translation. “Round- 
robins” around the class, with prac- 
tice in projecting ideas and Vergilian 
peculiarities of style and thought 
from a given passage of the Aeneid, 
have likewise proved to be exciting, 
and there are frequent delays in 
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procedure as some issue or position 
is stoutly challenged and defended 
with conviction. 

These have been four years of in- 
vestigation interpretation, and 
Vergil, at one university at least, has 
achieved a new popularity in terms 
of interest and enthusiasm. It is a so- 
bering, yet moving experience to see 
this experimental curriculum fulfill 
our aims: 1) to develop thought and 
judgment, 2) to stimulate aesthetic 
sensibility, and 3) to make lowcr- 
classmen in college articulate about 
something that matters, Vergil and 
the classical tradition. Our enroll- 
ment in Greek and Latin has been 
enhanced through the operation of 
these courses as students seek fur- 
ther work in the languages (in fact, 
we have found this technique of pres- 
entation, when limited to Book IV, 
ideal in a beginning Latin course). 
It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
Impact of such a course on the stu- 
dent preparing to concentrate in 
Classics, for this training amply il- 
luminates a fresh approach from the 
“canned asparagus” frequently pro- 
vided by textbooks or handbooks. It 
is an expensive form of education, 
and only the grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation has ensured the 
proportions to which the experiment 
has been carried. When, however, 
a freshman or a sophomore can read 
the concluding lines of the eighth 
book — reruwmque ignarus imagine 
gaudet /attollens wumero  famanmque 
et fata nepotum—and proceed on a 
final examination to develop an essay 
drawing upon a range of topics like 
Roman animism, the Celtic concept 
of the national hero, the problem of 
evil and of man’s destiny in pagan 
and Judaeo-Christian terms, rhetor- 
ical devices, and the place of the 


feelings among the emotions, we re- 
gard this approach to the Aeneid as 
a refreshingly gratifying experiment. 
THE JUNIOR CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
By Louranta MILLER 
Dallas, Tex. 
HE. Junior Classical League has 
just completed a banner vear, as 
a glance at the following figures will 
reveal. As of July 1, 1958, there were 
1265 chapters with a total member- 
ship of 56,250, organized under 44 
state chairmen—a miraculous in- 
crease over the figures of ten years 
ago, when (March, 1948) there were 
only 311 chapters with a membership 
of 7269. In 1957-1958 there were 31 
state conventions and 5 regional con- 
ventions plus the national convention 
at the University of Michigan in 
August; 790 chapters were repre- 
sented at the state and regional con- 
ventions, with a total attendance of 
15,298, while approximately 800 came 
to Ann Arbor. Ten years ago there 
were only two state conventions. 
These amazing facts should bring 
much cheer to the Latin teacher in 
these days when every subject in the 
high-school curriculum being 
weighed for dynamic results; they 
imply a challenge for better Latin. 
No teacher wants to be faced at the 
end of the year with the question: 
“But what is it all about?” JCL ac- 
tivities have caused a marked in- 
crease in the number of Latin pupils; 
it is the teacher who must keep the 
study of Latin alive and worth while. 
With my whole soul I believe that 
the ideal JCL, together with strength- 
ened subject matter and an awakened 
teaching personnel, can make Latin 
hold its own even in the face of sci- 
ence and mathematics. 
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Our organization confronts — the 
busy teacher with many questions: 1) 
Just what is the Junior Classical 
League? 2) What is the National 
JCL Federation? 3) What is a State 
JCL? 4) What is the purpose of 
these groups? 5) Why must reports 
be sent to so many places? 6) What 
are the advantages of belonging? 
This article is an effort to answer 
these questions so concisely that the 
sponsor who can take time to read 
them will understand and be patient 
about inescapable duties. 

1) The Junior Classical League is 
a national organization composed of 
local classical clubs in junior and sen- 
ior schools throughout the 
United States and its territories. It is 
sponsored by the American Classical 
League, whose headquarters are lo- 
cated at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. A minimum of five members 
is required for a chapter. 

What is the cost? Membership 
cards without pins are 25¢ each, 
membership cards with pins are 65¢ 
when pins and cards are ordered at 
the same time. If the pin is bought 
later, then 65¢ must be paid for the 
pin alone. That amount is paid only 
once, and may be thought of as for 
a life membership. 

What is the sponsor’s special duty? 
To assure that a chapter is listed cor- 
rectly in the annual March report, 
the sponsor must report to the Ox- 
ford office, not later than February 
75, the number of old members who 
are still in school and have member- 
ship cards. The figures for new 
members are compiled in Oxford 
from the number of membership 
cards bought during the year. If a 
school does not have enough mem- 
bers for a chapter, pupils are listed 
as individual members. 

2) The National JCL Federation is 
composed of chapters that a) are 
listed at the Oxford office and b>) 
wish to become members. Each chap- 
ter sends $2.00 in annual dues to Miss 
Belle Gould, Chairman of the Na- 
tional JCL Committee, 315 Wilson 
St., Henderson, Tex. The deadline 
for these dues is December 7. Half 
of the dues are sent to the national 
JCL treasurer, a student elected at 
the national convention; the other 
half is retained to finance the chap- 
ter subscription to Torcu: U.S., the 
national publication edited by the 
Henderson chapter. Eligibility for 


national office depends upon whether 
the candidate's chapter has reported 
to Oxford and paid the annual dues. 

3) State JCL Federations are com- 
posed of chapters that a) are listed 
at the Oxford office and b) wish to 
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become members. Fach state federa- 
tion sets its own dues. 

4) The purpose of all JCL’s is to 
carry the message of classical civili- 
zation to the modern world. 

5) As there is no full-time JCL 
secretary in the Oxford office, vol- 
untary help outside of Oxford must 
be used. 

6) The advantages of membership 
are many. For sponsors the American 
Classical League maintains a Service 
Bureau, where an abundance of 
teaching aids may be secured, the 
Service Bureau conducts a 
Teacher Placement Service for teach- 
ers of Latin and Greek; the annual 
dues of $1.00 include not only mem- 
bership in ACL but also a subscrip- 
tion to THe Crassica Ourtoon; the 
ACL annually grants several $500 
scholarships to its members for study 
at Rome or Athens. For the students 
there are the social and intellectual 
rewards of association with other 
Latin students locally and nationally; 
training for leadership in regional 
and country-wide organizations and 
conventions; the privilege of compet- 
ing for the S100 ACL-JCL scholar- 
ships; and subscriptions, at 1o¢, to 
Torco: U.S. 

Let us strive to the utmost to at- 
tain four goals in 1958-1959: 

1) to have every sponsor become a 
member of the American Classical 
League; 

2) to have every sponsor send to 
the Oxford office, not later than 
February 15, the number of old 
members who are still in school and 
who have membership cards. (Re- 
member that new members are esti- 
mated by the number of membership 
cards bought. ); 

3) to have every chapter become 
an active member of the State JCL, 
if one has been formed, 

4) to have every chapter send Miss 
Gould the $2 dues and become an 
active member of the National JCL. 

For further information, contact 
anyone on the following list of state 
chairmen. Fach one will gladly give 
all assistance possible. 

STATE CHAIRMEN 

Alabama: Virginia Praytor, Phillips 
High School, Birmingham 3; Ari- 
zona: Paloma White, 1401 Eleventh 
Ave., Yuma; Arkansas: Mrs. H. H. 
Bennett, Sr., Box 206, Almyra, Cal- 
ifornia: Mrs. L. Grav, 1335 W. 162 
St., Gardena; Colorado: Mrs. M. F. 
Swedberg, 1225 S$. Sherman, Denver 
10; Connecticut: Nellie —Agostine, 
East Hartford High School, Hart- 
ford, Delaware: Mrs. FE. A. Getty, 
Box 251, Smyrna, Florida: Vivia 
Craig, 2912 St. John’s Ave., Jackson- 
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ville; Georgia: Mrs. B. T. Dobbins, 
Box 586, Albany; /dabo: Mary Ho- 
garth, Senior High School, Boise, //- 
linois: Anna Goldsberry, 2910 Ren- 
wood Ave., Peoria; /idiana: Eileen 
Johnson, 1111 Hendricks St., Ander- 
son; lowa: Zola Kramme, 118'2 N. 
First, Oskaloosa;  Kavsas: Bertha 
Fuhlhage, 1200 Laramie, Manhattan, 
Kentucky: Anne Frazier, Coles Jun- 
ior High School, Ashland, Louisiana: 
Mrs. M. E. Haynes, 806 Violet St. 
Baton Rouge 2; Maine: Mrs. R. C. 
Tilley, Community High School, 
Ashland; Maryland: Leo P. Finegan, 
Northwestern High School, Hyatts- 
ville; Massachusetts: Edith M. Lynch, 
520 High St, West Medford; 


Michigan: Jessie Chambers, 411 W. 


Washington, Jackson, Misnesota: 
Mrs. G. L. Baird, Intricate Oaks, 
Rosemount; Mississippi: Annie V. 


Brent, 1159 Raymond Rd., Jackson 4; 
Missouri: Dr. Hazel Yoliver, Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles; Movtana: 
Margaret A. Mahoney, 518 Oak St. 
Anaconda; Nebraska: Mrs. B. Old- 
field, 24 and South St., Omaha, New 
Jersey: M. D. LaFountain, 5 Cler- 
mont Ave., Trenton 8; New Mex- 
ico: Mrs. R. Miller, 2201 7 St., 
Albuquerque, New York: 
Frances MeTammany, 17 
State St, Trov; North Carolina: 
Georgia Haley, Box 374, Lenoir; 
Ohio: Lois Bickelhaupt, 3940 Ley- 
bourne Ave., Toledo 12; Oklabowia: 
Mrs. E. Barkholz, 11 N. 27 St., Law- 
ton; Oregon: Jennette KF. Roberts, 
872 Belmont St., Salem; Pewnsylvania: 
Adeline F. Reeping, 213 Washington 
St., Latrobe; Rhode Island: Joseph R. 
Salvatore, High School, Barrington; 
South Carolina: ¥lfreida Cole, 205 
North Ave., Greer; South Dakota: 
Ellen Skaff, 718 W. 15th St., Sioux 
Falls; Tennessee: Austin Lash- 
brook, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; Texas: Mildred Sterling, 
3022 Edmond Ave., Waco; Vermont: 
Julia B. Austin, 17 Academy St., 
Barre; Virginia: Mrs. F. Lynn, Box 
459, Clinton Forge; Washington: 
Estella Kyne, 744 Monroe, Wenat- 
chee; West Virginia: Aretta |. Sum- 
mers, High School. Webster Springs: 
Wisconsin: Virginia Hulbert, 522'> 
Scott St.. Wausau; Wyoming: Mrs. 
R. Bauder, 2113 Van Lennen_ St., 
Chevenne; Hawaii: Sara G. Rudd, 
High School, Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 
Michigan (Upper Peninsula): Mrs. 
L.. Morrison, 540 EF. Michigan, Mar- 
quette; Texas (El Paso area): Annie 
L. Harper, so1s5 Guido Dr., El Paso; 
New York (West-Central): Eleanor 
Wooster, R. D. 1, Mt. Morris; Mis- 
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souri (West): Virginia McClure, 831 
Main, Parkville. 
OFFICERS OF THE 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE, 1958-1959 

Officers of the American Classical 
League for 1958-1959 are as follows: 
President, Van L. Johnson, of Tufts 
University, Vice-Presidents, Anna P. 
MacVay, of Athens, Ohio, Lillian B. 
Lawler, of Hunter College, Dorrance 
S. White, of the University of lowa, 
and J. Hilton Turner, of Westmin- 
ster College, New Wilmington, Pa.; 
Secretary- Treasurer, Henry C. Mont- 
gomery, of Miami University; Editor 
of Tre Crassican Outtoox, Konrad 
Gries, of Queens College, Flushing, 
N. Y.; Business Manager of Tue 
CriassicaL OutLook, Henry C. Mont- 
gomery, of Miami University; Di- 
rector of the Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers, W. L. Carr, of 
the University of Kentucky, Honor- 
ary Presidents, W. L. Carr, of the 
University of Kentucky, B. L. Ull- 
man, of the University of | North 
Carolina, and Walter R. Agard, of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

These officers are ex officio mem- 
bers of the Council. Chairmen of the 
standing committees of the Ameri- 
can Classical League are also ex of- 
ficio members of the Council. They 
are Pauline FE. Burton, of Libbey 
High School in Toledo, Ohio, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Re- 
lations; Belle Gould, of the Hender- 
son (Tex.) High School, Chairman 
of the Committee on the Junior Clas- 
sical League; Robert G. Hoerber, of 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., 
Chairman of the Committee on ACL 
Scholarships; and Carolyn EF. Bock, 
of the State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, N. J., Chairman of the 
Committee on ACL-JCL  Scholar- 
ships. 

Elective members of the Council 
are as follows: Irma EF. Hamilton, of 
the Wilkinsburg (Pa.) High School 
(1959); William M. Seaman, of 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing (1960); Gerald F. Else, of the 
University of Michigan (1961); Mar- 
garet M. Forbes, of the University of 
Minnesota (1962); Lois A. Larson, of 
York Community High School, Elm- 
hurst, IIL, (1963); and Josephine P. 
Bree, of Albertus Magnus College, 
New Haven, Conn. (1964). 

In addition, any association “wholly 
or mainly devoted to the promotion 
of classical studies,” and enrolling at 
least fifty members, is entitled to 
elect a representative to the Council. 
The names of persons currently serv- 
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“ing as such representatives will be 
furnished upon request by the secre- 
taries of the several associations. Of- 
ficers of associations entitled to rep- 
resentation on the Council in- 
vited to communicate with the Sec- 
retary- Treasurer of the League. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Council consists of the President, the 
Secretary- Treasurer, and four elected 
members: Carolyn E. Bock, of the 
State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. (1959); Sister Maria 
Thecla, S. C., of the Sacred Heart 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1959); 
Dorrance $. White, of the University 
of lowa (1960); and William M. Sea- 
man, of Michigan State University, 
East Lansing (1960). 

The Finance Committee of the 
Council consists of the President, the 
Secretary- Treasurer, and Goodwin B. 
Beach, of West Hartford, Conn. 


ACL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
SECONDARY LATIN 
TEACHERS 
For the summer of 1959 the Amer- 
ican Classical League is again offer- 
ing to teachers of Latin in secondary 
schools three scholarships of $500 
each (plus coach fare up to $75 to 
the port of embarkation) for attend- 
ance at the summer session of either 
the American Academy in Rome or 
the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. Winners may ac- 
cept other scholarship aid in addition 

to these grants. 

Application forms may be obtained 
from the chairman of the Scholarship 
Committee, Professor Robert G. 
Hoerber, of Westminster College, 
Fulton. Mo. Completed applications, 
including transcripts of undergradu- 
ate and graduate study, if convenient, 
are due in the hands of the chairman 
by January 1, 1959. Selection will be 
made soon after February 1, 1950. 


ACL-JCL COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
This vear the American Classical 
League is again offering ten Junior 
Classical League College Scholarships 


to deserving — high-school seniors. 
Fach winner will receive $100 
scholarship. 


The rules governing competition 
for these awards are as follows: 

1) Applicants must be seniors in 
high school. 

2) Applicants must be members of 
the Junior Classical League. 

3) Applicants must be recom- 
mended by their Latin teachers. 
4) Application and recommenda- 
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tion forms must be secured from the 
office of the American Classical 
League, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

5) All applications must be com- 
pleted and returned by January 1, 
1g5y, to the Chairman of the JCL 
Scholarship Committee, — Professor 
Carolyn FE. Bock, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

The winners will be selected by 
the Scholarship Committee soon after 
February 1, 1959. 


- 


THE ELEVENTH LATIN 
INSTITUTE 
By Konrap Gries 

Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 

VER SINCE 1948 the first 

Latin Institute of the American 
Classical League revived the tradition 
of annual general meetings of the or- 
ganization that had been interrupted 
by World War Hl, it has been cus- 
tomary for the editor of THr Cras- 
sical, OvurLook to request one of 
those in attendance to prepare a writ- 
ten report, whose publication in our 
house organ would bring to all the 
membership some concept of the 
pleasures and benefits that had ac- 
crued to those who were actually at 
the meeting. When therefore this 
question arose last May, and I found 
myself, for the first time since my 
association with the League, free from 
my duties at my own institution dur- 
ing the days scheduled for the Insti- 
tute, the thought came to me: “Why 
bother someone else? Why net do it 
vourself?”” And since there seemed to 
be no objection to qhe editor’s un- 
dertaking the job—although, to be 
sure, there was no precedent, either 
—here is my account of what went 
on at Miami University from June 19 
through June 21, 1958. May it prove 
to be a pleasant reminder for those 
who shared these days, and a gentle 
persuader to others to make every 
effort to attend the Twelfth Institute, 
in 1959. 

It was my good fortune to have 
as my traveling companion Lillian 
Lawler, my former chief and present 
mentor. During our flight to Coving- 
ton and the bus ride from the airport 
there to Cincinnati, she was kind 
enough to share with me some of her 
wide knowledge of the League and 
its members, of Oxford, and of 
former Institutes and the traditions 
they had established. It was quite a 
jolt, upon our arrival at the Univer- 
sity, to find that a good deal of her 
information was anything but accu- 
rate. Although | “kidded” Lillian, 
her confusion was quite understand- 
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able: Miami University is the 
midst of an extensive building pro- 
gram, with changes being made right 
and left, so that her disorientation 
was not surprising. The Service 
Bureau had new quarters—spacious 
and convenient, apparently great 
improvement over the past; we were 
housed and fed in a new dormitory, 
Scott Hall—comfortable, and beauti- 
fully appointed; and old buildings 
were coming down and new enes 
going up all over the lovely campus 
—which is so big that one hardly 
noticed all this activity. Perhaps the 
most impressive new structure was 
the magnificent Student Union, 
where Lillian and | had dinner, on 
our first day, with the President of 
the League and the Director of its 
Service Bureau. For we had come 
a day early, to be on time for a 
meeting of the Council of the League 
scheduled for g a.m. on Thursday, 
before the start of the sessions. — 

It has been pointed out many 
times by writers of these reports that 
one of the greatest pleasures to. be 
derived from attendance at the In- 
stitute is that of meeting people 
Whose writings you have read and 
admired, with whom you have per- 
haps corresponded, but whom you 
have never encountered in the flesh. 
My visit to Oxford bears this thesis 
out. Having breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner with different: groups each 
day, or sitting in the roomy parlors 
between meals and sessions, one gets 
a feeling of fellowship and good will 
that is as important as the benefits 
to be obtained at the sessions them- 
selves. In addition, | had the special 
pleasure of seeing my old teacher, 
W. L. Carr, the director of our 
Service Bureau, whom I had last en- 
countered seven years ago at Prince- 
ton, on the occasion of a meeting of 
another organization. 

Perhaps the only flaw in the ar- 
rangements for the meeting was the 
distance between Scott Hall and Up- 
ham, where almost. all the sessions 
were held. Since the weather, though 
pleasantly—and, | am told, unusually 
—cool, was highly erratic, a good 
many of us got wet at inappropriate 
moments. The occasional rain, how- 
ever, did not seem really to dampen 
anyone's spirits, though President 
Johnson did mention to me once, 
with a shade of annoyance in his 
voice, that he had been soaked three 
times that day. 

The first session took place on 
Thursday afternoon, with President 
Johnson presiding. Greetings from 


the University, delivered by Mr. C. 
Neale Bogner, Assistant to the Pres- 
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ident, were followed by four excel- 
lent papers. (Readers of THe Cias- 
sicAL OurLook may look forward to 
reading, in some form or other, most 
of the papers and reports that distin- 
guished this Institute.) Gerda Selig- 
son, of the University of Michigan, 
talking on “General Meaning and Its 
Place in Syntax,” reviewed one of 
the problems of teaching Latin in 
terms of the linguistic structural ap- 
proach being worked out by Profes- 
sor Waldo Sweet and his associates 
at Michigan. Robert Fink, of Kenyon 
College, in the course of his “Scan- 
ning Is Not Enough,” gave us ad- 
mirable readings of a large variety 
of Latin meters, exemplifying the 
counterpoint of quantity ictus 
that is one of the distinctive features 
of Latin poetry. Father Reymond 
Schoder, of West Baden College, 
shared with us some of his remark- 
able collection of colored slides of 
Roman _portraiture—sculpture, paint- 
ing, and mosaic—in an amusing and 
delightful account of “What the 
Romans Looked Like.” And finally, 
as the piece de résistance of the af- 
ternoon, one of our “Founding 
Mothers,” Anna MacVay, of 
Athens, Ohio, for many years Latin 
chairman at Wadleigh High School 
in New York City, and now for 
many vears retired, in a stimulating 
and original address, gave the answer 
to the question “Where in Arabia 
Did Paul Go from Damascus, and 
Why?” 

After dinner that evening we 
shuttled back to Upham Hall for 
two more illustrated talks: one by 
Arthur W. Sirianni, of Michigan 
State University, who gave a schol- 
arly summarization of the history and 
present status of Etruscan studies, 
followed by the showing of a large 
number of slides dealing with the 
Etruscans; the other by Emmett L. 
Bennett, of Yale University, who 
spoke amusingly, though a bit cryp- 
tically—as_ befitted his subject—on 
what motivates people who try to 
decipher mysterious scripts such as 
Etruscan, Minoan, and Mycenean. 

The social hour that followed these 
two talks (back to Scott Hall) thoce 
of us who belong to the Council had 
largely to miss: we followed the old 
motto of “Business before Pleasure.” 
in order to complete the unfinished 
agenda left over from the morning's 
meeting, though not before we had 
had some punch and cookies. and 
seen Augusta Turner, of the Blairs- 
ville (Pa.) High School, who was in 
charge, get an evening of entertain- 
ment under way. As we left, people 
were frantically hunting for “The- 
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seus,” or “Cerberus,” or “Alcestis,” in 
a mythological game that promised 
to be great fun. When the Council 
adjourned, the party had run_ its 
course, and the parlors were empty 
and silent. 

Friday, after breakfast (bacon and 
eggs), Lillian Lawler presided over 
a full morning devoted to problems 
of teaching. Walter H. Wente, of 
Concordia Senior College in’ Fort 
Wayne, Ind., led off with a summar- 
izing picture of the Latin teacher's 
task. We then heard a succession of 
teachers present their “Best Device.” 
I can do no more here than say that 
these presentations were uniformly 
interesting, stimulating, and helpful, 
and list the names of the participants: 
Mrs. Eleanor Pepper Jennings, of 
Beaver High School in Bluefield, W. 
Va.; Mrs. Harriet S. Norton, of The 
Milne School in Albany, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Helen Swedberg, of Lake Junior 
High School in Denver, Colo., Mrs. 
Helen H. Wampler, of Ben Davis 
High School, in’ Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Sister M. Teresina, F.S.P.A., of Ca- 
thedral High School in’ Superior, 
Wis.; Miss Emma Yates, of Holmes 
Senior High School in Covington, 
Ky.; and Miss Ruby Jane Etter, of 
the Greenville (Ohio) High School. 
This session ended early, in order to 
give people a chance to visit the 
Service Bureau (which, | am_ told, 
did a booming business during the 
three days of the Institute). 

Lunch on Friday was memorable 
for three reasons. First, the dining 
hall was electrified, at dessert, by the 
sudden strains of “Happy Birthday 
to You"; everyone was pleased to 
learn that old friend of the 
League, Dorrance S$. White of the 
University of lowa, was being hon- 
ored on his anniversary by a choco- 
late cake presented to him at his 
table. | discovered to my amusement 
that two people at my own table 
had missed a similar distinction by 
just one or two days. Second, Pro- 
fessor Carr got up and, in his in- 
imitably charming and cheery way. 
called on the “freshmen” (those 
whose first Institute this was) to 
rise and take a bow. He then made 
the rounds: “sophomores,” “juniors,” 
“seniors,” “graduate students,” “M. 
Avs.” “Ph.D.’s.” those who at- 
tended all eleven Institutes, partici- 
pants in the Vergilian and Horatian 
Cruises, former students at the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, the Amer- 
ican School at Athens, and the Ver- 
gilian Summer School, and lastly the 
officers of the League. Third, after 
this pleasant interlude, we moved to 
the parlor of Scott Hall for a session 


of song. With Professor White at the 
piano, President Johnson first led us 
in his ACL convention song, “Con- 
venimus Hic” (see THe Ouriook for 
May of this vear, p. 85), after which 
Miss Turner took over in a round of 
old favorites such as “Ecce Caesar 
Nunc Triumphat,” “Te Cano, Pa- 
tria,” “Integer Vitae,” “Gaudeamus 
Igitur,’ and “Num Amicorum Ve- 
terum” (“Auld Lang Syne”). 

The afternoon was spent on more 
serious matters. Gertrude Ewing, of 
Indiana State College, substituting 
for Carolyn Bock (en route to Italy 
as one of the year’s three ACL 
scholarship winners), gave a “Pro- 
gress Report of the Committee on 
Procurement and Preparation — of 
Teachers,” aided by a distinguished 
group of panelists: Frederic Horner, 
of The John Burroughs School in 
Clayton, Mo.,; Robert Woolsey, of 
The Taft School in) Watertown, 
Conn.,; Jack Ramey, of The Park 
School in Baltimore, Md. (substitut- 
ing for Sister M. Bede Donelan, of 
St. Teresa’s College in) Winona, 
Minn.); Mrs. Margaret Powell, of 
Franklin College, Ind. (substituting 
for Ortha Wilner, of the University 
of Wisconsin in Milwaukee); Wil- 
liam Ridington, of Western Mary- 
land College; and Robert Wolverton, 
of the University of Georgia. These 
reports were without exception en- 
couraging in the picture they pre- 
sented of a steadily growing demand 
for Latin in the high schools of the 
nation (at least in those states re- 
porting), and hopeful in the account 
they gave of measures being taken 
or in the process of planning to sup- 
ply teachers for this demand. There 
followed further serious business: the 
reports of the officers, which are to 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 
Especially gratifving were the rise in 
membership of both the ACL and 
the JCL, the sound state of our fi- 
nances, and the continued increase in 
the sales volume of the Service 
Bureau, all these figures confirm the 
belief that the League is performing 
a real service for the profession. 
Much regretted was the absence of 
Fstella Kyne, outgoing chairman of 
the National JCL Committee; her 
report was given in part by Jessie 
Chambers, state chairman for Mich- 
igan. and chairman of the JCL Na- 
tonal Convention to be held at Ann 
Arbor in August. President Johnson 
had hoped to present Miss Kyne with 
a bound copy of her history of the 
Junior Classical’ Lezgue. published as 
a supplement to Ovrtook in 
Aoril. As it was, we all wished her 
well in spirit. 


The evening session, which | again 
had to miss, was devoted to a dem- 
onstration of the newest audio-visual 
materials. It was marred by the sud- 
den illness of the demonstrator, J. 
Hilton Turner of Westminster Col- 
lege in New Wilmington, Pa., who 
was also the chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee. He had worked 
very hard to make the Institute a 
success, and I suppose the strain had 
begun to tell. We were all very 
thankful to see him quite chipper the 
next morning, after a good night's 
rest. For myself, | spent a good part 
of the evening chatting with Miss 
MacVay, amazed at the phenomenal 
memory of this astounding octoge- 
narian, and impressed by her lifetime 
devotion to the cause of Latin and 
especially of her beloved Greek. 

Breakfast on Saturday (delicious 
pancakes) formed the hearty prelude 
to our last session, composed of four 
outstanding papers. Mrs. B. 
Cooper, Chicago representative for 
Scott, Foresman and Company, gave 
an illustrated talk on “Roman Walls 
in Britain”; Mrs. Sue S. Piant, of the 
Coral Gables (Fla.) High School, 
recounted her experiences in teaching 
mythology to high-school students, 
pointing out that we were perhaps 
“missing the boat” by not introduc- 
ing the subject more widely at this 
level; the Rev. William G. Most, of 
Loras College in Dubuque, lowa, ex- 
pounded the principles on which his 
new textbook, Latin by the Natural 
Method (in process of publication), 
is based; and Cha ncey Finch, of St. 
Louis University, snowed striking il- 
luminations from several Vergil and 
Terence manuscripts in the Vatican 
Library, which aroused both amuse- 
ment and admiration in the audience. 

Then back to Scott Hall for a last 
meal, a quick farewell, and departure 
to our respective destinations. As | 
look back over these full and active 
days, there stand out the following: 
President Johnson—business-like, ami- 
able, and heavily burdened, Secre- 
tary- Treasurer Montgomery—always 
at hand when needed, always cheer- 
ful, efficient and effective; Professor 
Carr—the epitome of Horace’s Dulce 
est desipere in loco; Professor and 
Mrs. White—the life of whatever 
group they were with; Professor 
Turner—rushing hither and yon, see- 
ing to all the last details, and richly 
deserving the burst of applause that 
he received at the last session. These 
are but highlights. Behind them are 
the many teachers whom I met and 
chatted with, some anonymously, 
whose presence at this gathering, to- 
gether with the rich mental fare pro- 
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vided by the program, has made me 
decide not to miss another Institute, 
if I can help it. | hope my enthusiasm 
is catching. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE— 
REPORTS OF OFFICERS 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

The past. year may well be re- 
corded as a critical one for Ameri- 
can education: the first Sputnik cer- 
tainly jolted our complacency and 
led, almost at once, to some shocking 
reappraisals of an educational philos- 
ophy which has much too often ex- 
tolled the facile and the superficial 
while disparaging the fundamental or 
exacting. If this new skepticism is not 
misled by immediate demands for 
mere training, it will certainly gen- 
erate an atmosphere in which basic 
subjects like Latin will regain their 
rightful and traditional prestige. It 
was an interesting and timely coin- 
cidence that in this very year, spec- 
tacular for such developments, the 
American Classical League first made 
a new and significant alliance. At the 
request of our Council, | attended a 
meeting of the Council for Basic 
Education in Washington, D. C., on 
October 10, 1957; and out of respect 
for the importance of classical stud- 
ies, that organization elected me to 
its Senate. The American Classical 
League welcomes this opportunity to 
collaborate with representatives of 
other disciplines and with many right- 
minded citizens in a common effort 
to re-establish some impaired and 
corrupted values in American educa- 
tion. 

For years we have been able to 
congratulate ourselves on the fact 
that Latin, despite opposing and of- 
ten malevolent pressures, has some- 
how survived. The reports of Profes- 
sors Montgomery and Carr reveal, | 
think, that we may now enjoy some- 
thing more than this modest  satis- 
faction: Latin not only survives, it 
thrives, at least on certain levels; and 
Latin teachers throughout the coun- 
try may well take pride in that con- 
stancy of scattered devotion and 
energy which kept Latin alive until 
its values found a renewed and more 
general acceptance. The American 
Classical League has played a large 
role in uniting and focusing these 
widespread individual efforts. If all 
of us continue as we have begun, not 
relaxing too much in times of suc- 
cess, we can make a lasting contri- 
bution to the educational welfare of 
this nation. 

The past vear has witnessed certain 
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specific developments in the history 
of the League. Professor Konrad 
Gries of Queens College took over 
in certum tempus the onerous duties 
of editing THe Crassicar Ouriook; 
and we are highly gratified that he 
has found the burden sufficiently 
supportable to retain it on a more 
enduring basis. We congratulate him 
at once on his capacity to emulate 
the promptness and the zeal, the ac- 
curacy and the wisdom of his distin- 
guished predecessor, while striking 
out for himself in) new directions 
which appear inviting. Some day, in 
the very distant future, we hope to 
load with honors instead of 
work, as we did Miss Lawler at the 
termination of her editorship (vide 
THe 35, 75-76). 

We are once more deeply indebted 
to all those who have participated in 
the organization and operation of the 
Junior Classical League. The resigna- 
tion of Miss Kwne as Chairman of 
the National Committee has affected 
all of us with deep regrets, allayved 
only by the pleasure of finding for 
her a worthy successor in the person 
of Miss Gould, Editor of Toren: U.S., 
a prominent member of the National 
Committee, and now audax 
perpeti (vide Tue Ovriook 35, 65). 
Miss Kyne’s swan song was, appro- 
priately enough, her own history of 
the Junior Classical League, published 
as a Supplement to the April issue of 
THe It is with 
supreme pleasure that | confer upon 
Miss Kyne a specially bound copy of 
this useful and precious document 
as a token of our esteem and long- 
felt gratitude for her kind, industri- 
ous, triumphant administration of a 
great educational enterprise, the Jun- 
ior Classical League. The figures 
which Miss Kyne has assembled in 
this small brochure authenticate for 
her a personal triumph in the midst 
of our general good fortune: the 
membership of the Junior Classical 
League has increased from s00 to 
50,000 in the twenty-one years of its 
history; it has trebled since 1953; it 
has known annual increments of 
10,000 in each of the past four years. 
Let us all assist Miss Gould in com- 
piling a similar record! Her appoint- 
ment will effect a greater concentra- 
tion of authority in the direction of 
JCL affairs—a measure recommended 
by many JCL sponsors, and devised 
to increase, if possible, the efficiency 
of our work on the national level. 
For this result we have good omens 
in the arrangements for the national 
JCL convention at Arbor, 
Michigan, August 17-21 (vide Tue 
OvrtLook 35, 88-89): Miss Gould and 
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her closest associates in this work, 
Miss Lidke and Miss Chambers, have 
demonstrated significant qualities of 
leadership and co-operation. 

Under the leadership of Miss Bock 
and Professor Hoerber, the Scholar- 
ship Committees have once more 
guided with admirable care and 
equity the procedures for announc- 
ing and awarding the Summer Schol- 
arships for teachers and the tuition 
awards for graduating high-school 
pupils (vide Tur Ovrtook 35, 5). 
There were sixty applicants for the 
latter, so it was very fortunate that 
we could double the number of such 
awards last vear. | am pleased to re- 
port that the Council has voted the 
same augmented number for 1958- 
195g. The success of our scholarship 
program stimulated anonymous 
donation of $200 to establish a spe- 
cial award for excellence in’ both 
Greek and Latin (vide THe OurLooK 
35. 61); and now, felices ter et 
anplius, we trust that other bene- 
factors will be moved to imitate this 
very generous example. 

We are grateful to the members 
of Mrs. Burton’s Public Relations 
Committee for their continued atten- 
tion to model activities in that area 
of our endeavors. The Program 
Committee, under Professor Turner's 
thoughtful direction, deserves spe- 
cial acclaim for going well beyond 
its usual commission by convassing 
opinion about the programs of these 
annual meetings, and by arranging 
the exhibits and demonstrations of 
special teaching aids (vide Tur Our- 
LOOK 35, 50). Professor Barlow and 
his Nominating Committee are re- 
sponsible for the wise selection of 
persons who now become new mem- 
bers of the Council: | Professor 
Turner as a Vice-President, and Pro- 
fessor Josephine Bree as a member- 
at-large. Miss Bree succeeds her good 
friend, Miss Frances Nejako, whose 
lamentable death has robbed the 
League of a stalwart, wise, and loyal 
counselor (vide Tur OvurLook 35, 
76-77). 

The past vear has brought the cul- 
mination of a particularly notable en- 
deavor, the editing and writing of a 
handbook on the Teaching of Clas- 
sical Subjects in English. In 1956 the 
Council commissioned Professor Clar- 
ence Forbes to compile this manual 
for the guidance of teachers in num- 
erous fields; and we now celebrate 
the wisdom of our choice by con- 
gratulating him and his collaborators 
on the completion of a most attrac- 
tive manuscript. It will be published 
and sold by the Service Bureau. 


I am happy to report that our 
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Constitution is now properly revised 
through the final ratification 
amendments presented to the Coun- 
cil last June. Copies of this renovated 
document will soon be available, and 
we hope that its appearance will 
symbolize the fact that we are now 
reorganized to assume larger respon- 
sibilities in this interesting new era 
of American education. 

—Van L. Jounsox 
President 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

FOR THE YEAR 1957-1958 

Comparative Membership Table 


1957 

ACL.Annual 3191 3641 
Supporting ......... 21 19 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE 
YEAR MAY 1, 1957-MAY I, 1958 


Receipts 

Junior Classical League ... 23292.85 
Supporting Members ...... 105.00 
Miaterial Gales. .....:...... 1485 3.44 
Combinations Received .... 3743-75 
Interest on Bond ......... 260.00 
Interest Savings Acct. ..... 95.98 
Interest ACL Schol. Sav. 

Acct. and Gift ....... 215.00 
Expenditures 
Purchase of Material ...... $ 4613.53 


Junior Classical League 15,908.00 


Combinations Paid ........ 3744.65 
Printing and Stationery 1545.82 
Supeles .......... 837.68 
Office Equipment ........ 159.72 
Extra Clerical Help ....... 395.76 
CiassicAL OUTLOOK ....... 3652.97 
Miscellaneous ............ 521.28 
25.00 
Director's Expenses ......° 357-74 


Withdrawals on Schol. Acct. 2098.14 


Assets May 1, 1958 
Checking Acct. ........... $ 8655.48 
Schol.. Sav. Acct. .......5. 11167.01 
Savings Acct., Conn. ...... 327.92 


—Henry C. Montcomery 
Secretary-Treasurer 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF 
Tue OutTLook 

It is difficult to think of THe Cras- 
sicAL, OurLook apart from Lillian B. 
Lawler. In her twenty-one years as 
editor she has made the official organ 
of the American Classical League a 
useful and enjoyable periodical to 
which Latin teachers have looked for 
help and inspiration. To replace her 
is an impossibility; to follow her, to 
emulate her, to carry on the tradi- 
tions she has created—this has been 
my privilege and my pleasure during 
the past vear. 

Volume XXXV_ of Tre Crassicat 
OvrLook appeared in the usual eight 
monthly issues, from October, 1957, 
through May, 1958. It contains 96 
pages, of which 14 are occupied by 
advertisements. In addition, a_five- 
page supplement, distributed with the 
April issue, brought to subscribers 
the history of the Junior Classical 
League's first twenty-one vears, com- 
piled by Miss Estella Kyne, outgoing 
chairman of the American Classical 
League’s National JCL Committee. 
Contributing to the volume were 64 
teachers and writers, distributed over 
ig states, the District of Columbia, 
and England. 

The new editor’s first decision was 
to adhere as closely as possible to the 
high standards of his predecessor. 
My next decision was not to deviate 
from the familiar pattern established 
in former volumes of THe Ourtook. 
As a matter of fact, there have been 
only two such deviations: the inclu- 
sion, in December and in February, 
respectively, of an original piece of 
fiction and of a lengthier piece of 
original verse than has been usual in 
our columns. In other respects, noth- 
ing has been changed: the regular 
features have all been retained, and 
the articles have been selected. as 
heretofore, to provide a balanced fare 
of information inspiration for 
the teacher and lover of the classics. 

A large measure of the success of 
this endeavor must be attributed to 
Professor Lawler, who has guided 
my steps as only a master teacher 
and devoted friend could. She has 
been tireless in her willingness to 
help and advise, and her encourage- 
ment has been invaluable. My deep 
appreciation is also due to my treas- 
ured collaborator, Mrs. Polly Jones 
of the Service Bureau; to my fellow 
editors: Professors W. L. Carr, 
Fugene S. McCartney, and Carolyn 
EF. Bock; to the President of the 
American Classical League, Professor 
Van L. Johnson; to our Business 
Manager, Professor Henry C. Mont- 
gomery;, and to the many contribu- 
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tors to our pages, without whose 

gifted writings there would be no 

OvrtLook, and whose patient courtesy 
| am happy here to acknowledge. 

—RKonrap Gries 

Editor 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
SERVICE BUREAU 

When at the annual meeting of the 
Council of the American Classical 
League the — Secretary-Treasurer 
hands out his report, it is easy to 
guess on Which item | focus my at- 
tention. It is “Material Sales.” That 
item | consider the most reliable in- 
dicator of the extent to which the 
Service Bureau has served its con- 
stituency during the fiscal vear. The 
sales for the vear 1957-1958 totaled 
$14,853.44, which amount exceeds the 
sales for 1956-1957 by approximately 
$500. And 1956-1957 was a banner 
vear. 

I for one find it difficult to visual- 
ize $14,853. It is still harder to visual- 
ize the thousands of packages with 
their assorted contents of —mimeo- 
graphs, posters, pictures, — books, 
cards, games, ete., which these $14,- 
853 represent, especially when one 
remembers that prices on these ma- 
terials range from 5 cents up. The 
postmaster tells me that it is 
the American Classical League that 
gives his postoffice first-class rating. 
Of course, we must credit an assist 
to Miami University! 

As every fairly constant reader of 
the Service Bureau section of THe 
CrassicAL knows, these 
Service Bureau materials are grouped 
by subject matter under twenty clas- 
sifications (Caesar, Cicero, First-year 
Latin, etc.), and any or all of these 
classified price lists are sent free on 
request. These lists are the nearest 
thing we have to an up-to-date cat- 
alogue. In addition to these always 
available lists, two eight-page folders 
are published each year (in August 
and in November) and are mailed to 
a list of about 18,000 teachers of 
Latin. Furthermore, as every constant 
reader knows, Editor Gries gener- 
ously allots the Service Bureau an 
average of one and a half pages of 
his precious space in each number of 
Tue for the listing of sea- 
sonal and otherwise important new 
and old material. 


Of all the types of Service Bureau 
material, the mimeograph is the 
most numerous. A considerable num- 
ber of old mimeographs have been 
discontinued for various reasons. Of 
the 7o1 mimeographs published to 
date only 452 are now active. All of 
these during the past two vears have 


been subject to revision. Some eighty 
have been revised since last’ vear's 
meeting of the League. 

The League’s Teacher Placement 
Service is now in its eighth year. As 
of June 18, 72 teacher applications 
had been received, and we had sent 
out more than a hundred lists to 
prospective employers. At this point 
let me repeat what I said last vear: 
Any member of the League can in- 
crease the effectiveness of the Teach- 
er Placement Service by notifying 
the director of openings for 1958- 
1959 about which he may learn. Let 
me again urge that heads of classical 
departments and directors of place- 
ment bureaus in universities and col- 
leges get the habit of referring to 
the director any prospective em- 
plover whose request for a teacher 
of Latin and/or Greek they them- 
selves are not able to fill. 

In closing my report | want again 
to express my deep appreciation of 
the loyal and efficient services of 
Mrs. Polly Jones, Mrs. Edna Cun- 
ningham, and Mrs. Sandra Becke- 
meier, who together have carried the 
burden of producing and handling 
the Service Bureau's rapidly growing 
mail-order business while at the same 
time serving as assistants to the Sec- 
retary of the American Classical 
League and the Business Manager of 
THe Ourtook as well as 
supplying pins, membership — cards, 
and other materials for the 1255 
chapter sponsors of some 58,000 Jun- 
ior Classical Leaguers. 

—W. L. Carr 
Director 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use. stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be too 
badly damaged for resale. Since the Service 
Bureau is a non-profit-making organization, 
it cannot absorb losses such as this. Because 
of the increased cost of postage and han- 
dling, please add 25c for any order of $1.50 
or more. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c for 
special-handling postage. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Ohio, Ohio. 

W. L. Carr, Director 


The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following seasonal material: 
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OCTOBER AND HALLOWE'EN 
Mimeographs 

356. The Delphic Oracle. An eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 15¢ 

Hallowe'en programs for the 
Latin Club. 

355. The haunted house. play in 
English. 20¢ 

586. football rally. Ancient) my- 
thology characters suddenly ap- 
pear ata modern rooter’s meet- 
ing. 15¢ 

626. Greeks vs. Romans—A_ football 
classic. A’ sports broadcast from 
the realm of the shades. 2 bovs, 
6 minutes. 15¢ 


THANKSGIVING 
Mimeographs 

420. A Thanksgiving Day program. A 
suggestion. 5¢ 

546. Thanksgiving for Latin. play 
in English. z0¢ 

680.De Die Gratiarum Agendarum: 
A teacher's “Thanksgiving Day 
proclamation” Latin) and a 
typical Thanksgiving Day dinner 
menu in Latin. s¢ 


CHRISTMAS 
Mimeographs 

103. Latin translations of several well 
known songs, including Christ- 
mas carols. 20¢ 

160. Christmas and the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 1o¢ 

163.Some paragraphs about Christ- 
mas written in easy Latin. 5¢ 

236. More about the Saturnalia. 1o0¢ 

294. Officium stellae. liturgical 
play suitable for presentation at 
Christmas. 10¢ 

382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 1s¢ 

388. The origin of the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 15¢ 

465. Suggestions for a Christmas pro- 
gram by the Latin department. 
15¢ 

466. Roman and American 
Christmas compared. play in 
two acts. 15¢ 

478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
cards. 5¢ 


618. Frater bestiarum, or Viae ad 
sapientiam. Christmas play, 


with music. 16 or more boys. 1 
girl. 4o¢ 

624. lo Saturnalia! An easy Latin play 
for first-semester students. 6 
boys, 2 girls, plus extras. 10 min- 
utes. 10¢ 

674. Tidings of Great Joy: Christmas 
tableaux. Four “Living Pictures” 
with carols and readings from 
the Latin New Testament. 20¢ 

686. The Roman Saturnalia. Repro- 
duced from Tue Crassicar Our- 
Look for December, 1938. 15¢ 

690. Some ancient and modern Yule- 
tide customs. Reproduced from 
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Tue Crassica OutrLook for De- 
cember, 1939. 15¢ 

zor.Christmas and the Epiphany: 
Their pagan antecedents. Repro- 
duced from THe Ourt- 
Look for December, 1941. 15¢ 

Pamphlets 

Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. 
Robertson. 50¢ 

Carmina Latina. Forty songs with 
music, including several Christ- 
mas hymns. 25¢ 

Articles in Tur CrassicaL OutTLook 

Price, 15¢ each 

Christmas gifts and the gift bringer. 
December, 1940. 

December 25th, Christmas Day. De- 
cember, 1942. 

Greek hymns on the Nativity. De- 

cember, 1948. 
lo Saturnalia. December, 1952. 


LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Price, with matching envelope, 9¢ 
each, $1.00 for 12 in any assortment. 

A. descending angel adapted 
from a Diirer woodcut. Inside, 
the Latin version of Isaiah 9:6 
and Luke 2:10, 11. Blue on ivory. 

B. A multi-colored picture of the 
Bethlehem shepherds. Inside, the 
Latin version of Luke 2:8-11 and 
a Christmas greeting in Latin. 

H. Angel adoring Madonna and 
Child. original — linoleum 
block by the American artist 
John C. Snook. Inside, a greeting 
in Latin. Blue and silver. 

I. The story of the Nativity, in 
Latin, from St. Luke. Red and 
black on green. 

Kk. A kneeling woman in medieval 
dress holding a branched candle- 
stick. Inside, three stanzas of a 
medieval Christmas carol in Lat- 
in. Red and black on ivory. 

L. Roman lamp in silhouette. In- 
side, a greeting in Latin. Red and 
black on ivory. 

M. Linoleum print of Madonna and 
Child. Inside, a Latin version of 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Blue-green on ivory. 

N. A wood engraving of the Nativ- 
ity scene. Inside, a quotation 
from the Latin Vulgate and a 
Christmas greeting Latin. 
Black and red on white. 

O. A wood engraving of the chorus 
of angels. Inside, a quotation 
from the Latin Vulgate and a 
Christmas greeting Latin. 
Black and green on white. 

OR. Same as O, except for added 
rose tint for portions of the en- 
graving. 

P. woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in terracotta on white. 
Inside, a good-luck greeting in 
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Latin, suitable for Christmas or 
any other occasion, 

PG. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 

printed in leaf-green on white. 

Inside, a greeting in Greek, suit- 

able for Christmas or any other 

occasion. 

The carol “Silent Night,” trans- 

lated into Latin, printed decora- 

tively with holly ribbon 
borders. Red, green, and_ black, 
on white. 

T. softly-colored picture of the 
three columns of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux reflected in 
the pool of the House of the 
Vestal Virgins in the Forum at 
Rome. Inside, a greeting in Latin. 

V. Chorus of Angels. Inside, lines 
from Vergil’s “Messianic” Ec- 
logue and a verse from the Chris- 
tian hymn “It Came upon the 
Midnight Clear.” Red and black 
or blue and black, on ivory. 


For Service Bureau material pre- 
viously announced send for any of 
the free classified price lists named 
in the paragraph which follows. 


FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Latin 
Clubs, Latin Games, Miscellaneous, 
Pictures (Rome and the Romans; 
Classical Mythology ), Plays in Eng- 
lish, Plays in Latin, Projects, Radio 
and Other Programs, Rome and the 
Romans, Special Days, Supplementary 
Reading Latin and in’ English, 
Teaching Methods and Techniques, 
Value of the Classics, Vergil and 
Mythology, Word Study. 


For lists of Posters, Books, and 
Pamphlets see the Service Bureau 
folder for August, 1958. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED MIMEOGRAPHS 

692. Modern military terms and their 
Latin equivalents. By Lt. Col. S. 
G. Brady, U.S.A., Retired. 15¢ 

693. Hospitis fabulam. A verse trans- 
lation of Longfellow’s “Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride.” By Van L. John- 
son. 5¢ 

694. Roman coinage. By Herbert M. 
Howe. 15¢ 

695. Autumn Activities. By Essie Hill. 
Reproduced from THe Crassicar 
for November, 1952. 5¢ 

696. Teaching language through Lat- 
in. By John F. Gummere. Re- 
produced from THe Crassicar 
OvtLook for October, 1949. 20¢ 

697. Non Angli sed angeli. A’ short 
play in Latin based on Bede's 
Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis 


Anglorum. By Van L. Johnson. 

698. Miraculum Sancti Nicholai: A 
mediaeval play in rhymed Latin 
verse. Arranged by Van L. John- 
son. 10¢ 

699. What's the use of Latin? A short 
play in English. By Olive Chand- 
ler. 10¢ 

zoo. selected list of inexpensive 
translations of classical works. 
25¢ 

zo1.Christmas and the Epiphany. 
Their pagan antecedents. By 
Dom Anselm Strittmatter. Re- 
produced from THe Crassicar 
OvtLook for December, 1941. 
15¢ 

702. Some important names and dates 
in the history of Greek and Lat- 
in literature to 524 A.D. chrono- 
logically arranged in parallel 
columns. By Robert J. Buck, 15¢ 


RECENTLY REVISED MIMEOGRAPHS 
The following mimeographs have 

been revised since September 1, 1957. 

For a list of mimeographs revised 

during the period November 1, 1955, 

to September 1, 1957, see the Service 

Bureau. sections of Tur Crassicar 

OvrLook for October, 1957, and No- 

vember, 1957. 

100. A debate for the Caesar class: 
Resolved that Caesar’s methods 
were justified by his ultimate 
alms. 10¢ 

127.Some suggestions for making 
drill in forms interesting. 20¢ 

176. Characteristics of the Gauls: A 
study based upon passages in 
Caesar's Gallic War. 

184. The gifts of Mother Lingua. 15¢ 

219. The ethical content of the Cati- 
linarian Orations I, HI, IV. 15¢ 

222. The presentation of simple Latin 
plays in high school. 15¢ 

224. An effective device for teaching 

the meaning of “Indirect Dis- 
course.” 5¢ 

5-A list of Latin mottoes. 30¢ 

2.A day without Latin: A playlet 

in English showing the value of 
Latin. 15¢ 

247. How the problem of varying 
ability is met in the high school 
at Lincoln, Nebraska. 10¢ 

263. A Roman birthday: A play in 
Latin. 15¢ 

287.Classroom devices for teaching 
English grammatical forms and 
usage in connection with first- 
vear Latin. 10¢ 

290. Teaching clauses of result. 15¢ 

321. Test on the knowledge of the 
content of the Fourth Oration 
against Catiline. 10¢ 


(To be continued) 
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THE WHITE LATIN TESTS 
FORMS A AND B 


Formerly published by the World Book Company are now 
available from the American Classical League 


Part I is a multiple-choice test on Latin vocabulary 


Part II is a multiple-choice test on translating Latin sentences into 
English 


The Manual of Directions includes percentile norms for 
each of the eight semesters in a secondary school 


PRICES 


Form A or B, 10¢ each 
Key for Form A or B, 5¢ each 
Manual of Directions, 15¢ each 


American Classical League 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
OXFORD, OHIO 


ANNOUNCING ACL BULLETIN NO. LV 


Roman Origins Of Our Calendar 
By Van L. Johnson, Tufts University 


Containing a 
PERMANENT ROMAN CALENDAR 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF ITS ORIGINS 
COMPLETE NOTES ON EACH ENTRY 
GLOSSARY OF GODS; BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recommended as a quick reference work for: 


COURSES IN LATIN 

COURSES IN HISTORY 

COURSES IN MYTHOLOGY 

CONSTRUCTING A WALL OR DESK CALENDAR 


Price, $1.00 


Order from 


American Classical League 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
OXFORD, OHIO 
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Designed to help youngsters 
get more out of every day’s lesson, 
carry more away from every year’s 
study of the Latin language .. . 


USING LATIN 


by GUMMERE and HORN 


Attainment tests for all three 
texts cover every phase of Latin 
learning—content, grammar, word 
study, cultural background 


Additional exercises, ideas for 
class activities, lists of source 
materials, other teaching helps 
in free Teacher’s Guidebooks 


Scott, 
Foresman and Company 


Chicago 11 @ Atlanta 5 ® Dallas 2 @ Palo Alto @ Fair Lawn, N. J. 


A lively narrative 


and fresh translations— 


THE ROMAN MIND 
AT WORK 


by Paul MacKendrick, 


University of Wisconsin 


A companion work to Walter R. Agard’s THE GREEK 
MIND, this lively new Anvil Book explores the im- 
portance of the Romans both in themselves and as 
relevant to twentieth-century America. It expresses 
Professor MacKendrick’s conviction that the Roman 
mind is still at work, profoundly influencing our pol- 
itics, diplomacy, art and literature, religious and 
philosophic attitudes, and law. The lively narrative is 
accompanied by the author’s fresh translations of 
writings from Roman authors ranging in date from 
mid-Republic to late Empire. 


Anvil Book No. 35, paperbound, $1.25 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 


120 Alexander St. Princeton, N. J. 


A NEW CARD GAME 


“MY THITES” 


Provides attractive group drill on thirty 


important characters in classical mythology 


Can be played by from two to 
thirty players 


Game devised by 
LULU LEE 


Full directions for playing 
Packed in a sturdy pasteboard box 


Price, $1.00 


American Classical League 
Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO 


TO TEACHERS OF LATIN: For the third year we are pleased 
to make available this offer to you and your students. 
The four kits below have proven their value as a sound 
teaching tool for Latin, as well as in other subjects in 
which audio-visual methods may be used. In addition 
they provide the benefits of cooperative or individual 
construction of the models. 


ROMAN WAR MACHINES 
Make An Ideal Project 


Authentic replicas of famous historical engines of war used 
most extensively through the Roman era in the development 
and maintaining of this great empire. Their use was an in- 
tegral part of the history of Rome, and by utilizing these 
models as class projects, student interest can be significantly 
increased. 


BALLISTA — First mobile 
field artillery piece, employ- 
ing a_cross-bow principle, 
used extensively by Caesar. 
CATAPULT — Heavy power- 
ful stone hurling machine 
used to demolish enemy 
walls. 
SPRINGLE-—Stationary type 
siege weapon that shot three 
spears at a time, usually 
flaming. 
SCORPIO — Lighter mobile 
stone thrower used most ef- 
fectively against troops on 
the march. 


Models actually work—con- 
sidered collectors items be- 
cause of their authenticity. 
Easy to build. Kits include 
detailed plans and _instruc- 
tions with historical refer- 
ences. Top quality balsa con- 
struction—parts die cut and 
to size. No extra parts need- 
ed. Contains, also, the metal 
gears and triggers, brass 
pins, rings, cord, _ slings, 
wheels, axles, etc. 
Approx. sizes: 10”x7!2"x5”". 


SPECIAL PRICE NOW 
ONLY $1.50 EACH (includes postage and handling) 
SEND cash, check or money-order 


AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTION CO. 


Dept. O 


P. O. Box 56 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, L. L, N. Y. 


